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\>cet he Jxbs ymb tyn niht twelf apostolas. 

There remains, of course, a defect in the rhythm 
of the first half-line. This might be corrected by 
the substitution for tyn of a dissyllabic form such 
as the Anglian tena ; But I prefer to classify the 
line with 11, 23, 83, 148, 163, and 181 of the 
Menohgium and to correct all in the same manner. 

The formula for this correction is furnished in 
Men. 41, 131, 137, 144, 154, and 174. In these 
lines the rhythm is observed by transposing the 
adverbial ]>cbs to the emphatic position so that it 
may receive an ictus ; for example, 131, emb twa 
niht ycBS (x 1 x ■£), with which should be compared 
37, Saenne se halga pees (xxx-xi), and also the 
following two lines in which the caesura occasions 
the special stress of ]>ces : 

Ne bi$ cenig \>oes earfo'Ssadig. 
\>cet cenig eft Ixbs earm geweotfSe. 
Bi Monna Orafiwm 8, 17r 

We thus gain the correct form of Men. 11 (and in 
like manner that of 23, 83, 148, 163, 181) by 
the transposition of ]>ces : And embe fif niht ipees 
(x x X 1 x -0 ; and we have the further gain of a 
strong presumption in favor of reading our line, 
now according to both sense and rhythm, thus : 

\xst he ymb tyn niht \>ces twelf apostolas. 

In connection with this induction attention may 
be directed to the rhythm of such lines as Men. 
19, 30, 48, 54, 95, 133, 158, 194, 207, 210, 215, 
221, 226. Here poss is not required for ictus, and 
therefore, since the idiom permits it, there is a 
capricious variation between its retention and its 
omission. 

639. The csesura is after edwit, and on is 
accented as prepositional adverb. Two other 
readings would be possible : hu hie on him edwit 
(which I prefer), or hu hie him edwit on (cf. 539). 

James W. Bright. 



A PLEA FOR MORE STUDY OF 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 

Not long ago a paper was read before the 
Modern Language Association of America entitled 
" Symbolism in France." The writer of this paper 
was congratulated on having presented " something 



that was not scientific ! " This may seem at first 
naive, but I dare say, it reflects faithfully enough 
a general state of mind even in our university 
public. Had the Symbolists lived five hundred 
years ago and had nobody ever heard of them 
before, had the writing of the paper presupposed 
long journeys all over Europe from Rome to 
London, and from Paris to St. Petersburg, hunting 
for a text of which only one copy was in existence, 
had scholars of both worlds been consulted as to 
such or such term that might have been misspelt 
by a copyist — then the scientific character of a 
paper on Symbolism would not have been doubted 
for a moment. But since the Symbolists are guilty 
of living among us, of having been discussed in 
such a way that their influence, good or bad, on 
contemporary literature could not be denied, since 
no vexed discussion as to correct printing arose, 
since, in brief, only thought was required to write the 
paper, the latter was no longer worthy the epithet 
scientific. 

This prejudice against literature as such — I 
mean, however, to speak here only of French 
literature — has prevailed for a good many years 
without anybody trying to resist it. And the 
present writer would most probably have kept 
silence for a long while yet before daring to raise 
his voice in protest, had he not heard lately that 
some of the most prominent educators in this 
country share his views and realize that a change 
of policy would be greatly to the interest of the 
students in many American Colleges and Univer- 
sities. 

It may be well to recall the origin of the present 
state of affairs, which at once explains and justifies 
to a certain extent the evil we are noting. There 
was a time when a course in literature consisted 
mainly in a string of appreciations of the works 
of the writers studied, appreciations which were 
either borrowed from critics of authority, or spon- 
taneously worked out by the professor. The poet, 
the novelist, the dramatist themselves were hardly 
ever consulted directly. In fact there was no occa- 
sion for that ; jurare in verba magisiri being at that 
time a common academic axiom. In the mean- 
while, however, natural sciences, supported by 
positivistic philosophy, had come to the fore and 
were very generally considered as models of ac- 
curacy and thoroughness. Their method was ac- 
cepted as superior to that of others and was quickly 
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introduced into history, philosophy, psychology, 
literature, etc. It may be added that this was also 
the time when America had just entered the field 
of science, and thus, eager to show her willingness 
to offer the best quality of work only, there was a 
natural inclination sometimes to be more radical 
than was necessary. There was no tradition that 
would inspire a somewhat prudent conservatism. 
Owing to these circumstances, literature, as just 
said, was conceived on the same plan as a natural 
science in its period of construction. Under the 
belief that one must never express any idea or 
opinion that is not absolutely supported by facts, 
it was deemed wise to give up any expression of 
opinion whatever, to refrain from discussion, even 
from explanation ; the purely external elements of 
literature alone remained in favor. The theory 
of the greatest amount of facts for the smallest 
amount of critical understanding had replaced the 
theory of the smallest amount of facts for the 
greatest amount of literary criticism. The one 
was as bad as the other. At its best a history of 
French literature was now a history of the docu- 
ments, or of the sources of study, of French 
literature. Reduced to this condition, literature 
was bound to lose still more ground. In fact, this 
history of literary documents was only moderately 
tempting to scholars ; most of them preferred to 
take another step and devote themselves to the more 
minute and more special researches of philology, 
which admit of a greater amount of " scientific " 
accuracy. 

American institutions are now well provided as 
to instruction in the French language on the one 
hand, and in French Philology on the other, while 
a thorough instruction in French literature may 
well be called the exception — unless, however, as 
is actually done in several of our best universities 
and colleges, we choose to call by this name the 
mere translation in class, of text-books containing 
selections of such and such an author, or period. 
The reading of one or two tragedies of Corneille 
or Racine is called a course in the dramatic litera- 
ture of the seventeenth century ; a few passages 
from Voltaire constitute a course in the eighteenth 
century literature ; ten or twenty poems of the 
nineteenth century will have to suffice for a course 
in contemporary poetry, and so forth. 

In the writer's opinion this way of proceeding 



cannot give very satisfactory results. If we look 
at the facts from a broad point of view, it was a 
more or less natural stage of evolution in the final 
organization of our Romance Departments, but it 
is certain that we must sooner or later pass beyond 
this stage. For, what is the ultimate purpose of 
the teaching of French in American colleges? 
For some, I know, it is to enable the student to 
read French business letters, or to understand the 
language of the country if he happens to go to 
France on a vacation tour. But this is not the 
academical point of view : no college but only a 
school is necessary to reach that end. In a college 
the French language is needed in order to put the 
student into contact with one of the great civilizing 
nations of the world, to broaden his mind by the 
reading of the works of the best representatives 
of that civilization ; in other words, to enable him 
to understand French literature. 

What is the use of the study of literary docu- 
ments ? of classifying them, dating them, comparing 
them ? It is to prevent misrepresentation, to enable 
us to follow more closely the relations among 
the different elements of thought in France as 
expressed by its literary authors, to find out their 
origin, establish connections with social events, and 
so forth ; in brief, the object of the study of literary 
documents, is to understand French literature. 

What finally is the use of French philology? 
To get still closer to the foundations of our knowl- 
edge ; to allow still more accuracy in the researches 
just mentioned. As language is the basis of litera- 
ture, so philology is the final authority in discussions 
that may arise as to the meaning of literary docu- 
ments, and therefore of literature itself. Moreover 
the philological problems deal more especially with 
the earlier stages of development of French, and, 
as it is generally very difficult to understand later 
periods unless we have comprehended thoroughly 
those which gave birth to them, the importance of 
these researches is, of course, of fundamental 
value. But, after all, it comes back again to this : 
Romance Philology renders more perfect, directly 
or indirectly, our understanding of French litera- 
ture. 

The result, then, is this : — we have numberless 
workers who are all preparing industriously for 
some final achievement, but hardly any one enjoys 
the benefits of these efforts. We are like people who 
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keep oureelves extremely busy bringing together 
building material, but never begin to construct 
the edifice. Or, to vary the metaphor, we are 
capitalists who are earning money all the time 
without reaping any interest from our accumula- 
tion. 

Some may find that this is indeed a sign of great 
disinterestedness to work without ever thinking of 
a reward. There is some truth in this argument ; 
but, after all, disinterestedness really deserves 
praise only when we give up our own profit for 
that of others ; if nobody, neither the worker, nor 
any one else gets any advantage from the strenuous 
efforts, this is waste of energy and not disinterested- 
ness. Now, the compilers of literary documents 
not only do not make use themselves of the 
accumulated material, but there is very little 
chance, under the present conditions, that others 
will be benefitted by them. I am afraid, further- 
more, that occasionally the industrious compilers 
of data do not themselves realize what profit might 
be earned from their efforts, and this system of 
working has at times led them badly astray; as 
when they are wasting talent and time in counting 
how many times the rose in a novel occurs with the 
adjective purple, or yellow, or red, on the ground 
that the time may come when the information in 
question will be valuable in the discussion of some 
problem or other. 

I am far from saying that such faults exist only 
among us. Beclier, in his Fabliaux, has protested 
against European scholars also, who assign to 
themselves the vain task of compiling endless 
catalogues of works where the same story, or some 
elements of the same story, appear, too often losing 
sight of the true purpose of such investigations, 
taking constantly the means for the end. But 
there is more danger of our falling into the snare, 
since the true end is so very seldom brought to the 
student's attention. Of course not everybody can 
be a Gaston Paris, but everybody can take him as 
a model scholar. No one else was so well informed 
as to philological and documentary researches on 
the French Middle-Ages. But what made the 
great man in him ? — that he did not simply com- 
pile knowledge for the sake of compiling; he 
made good use of his documents as is exemplified 
in his recent book on Villon which revives for us 
a whole epoch, a result that is all the more beautiful 



because it rests upon the fertile ground of wise 
erudition. See all his essays, for instance his 
" L'Ange et l'ermite," where he shows so admir- 
ably how the story of the twentieth chapter of 
Voltaire's Zadig, has been treated by Jews, Ma- 
hommedans, Fathers of the Church, Protestants, 
nationalists, reflecting in each new transformation 
the spirit of the writer and of his time. This is 
literature. Moreover, in doing so, the author has 
always an insight that enables him to discern what 
questions have an inherent value that will repay 
one for the trouble of solving them, and what may 
safely be neglected; the chances are very slight 
that he will undertake futile researches or waste 
energy on utterly unimportant points. 

It is, I am well aware, a very common belief 
that a university or college is only under obligation 
to furnish material for this literary enjoyment and 
need not go further. This might very well be if 
any one were a priori prepared to assimilate 
literature. But most certainly this is not the case. 
I call to witness any one who has at any time 
conducted a course in literature. It may be added 
that this is not the opinion in other countries which 
have had longer experience than that of American 
colleges. If you go, for example, to Paris, you 
will find at the Sorbonne that men like Faguet, 
Gebhart, Larroumet devote the best of their talents 
to courses on the history of French literature; 
those who attend their lectures feel how much 
they help toward the formation of clearer ideas, 
toward rendering conscious the vague impressions 
left by private reading. They constitute an ex- 
cellent discipline, a real drill. And as to literary 
judgments, they allow of course individual opinions, 
but they grant, so to speak, officially, a great im- 
portance only to those which betray real superiority 
of mind. The belief in the moral equality of men 
in America, may have frequently led to a belief in 
a corresponding intellectual equality, and the 
result may have been in certain cases, a regrettable 
disregard for, or ignorance of, mental supremacy. 
The avoidance of this confusion, and, as far as we 
are here concerned, the custom of entrusting to a 
special class of highly talented men the dealing 
with literary matters, has placed France in the 
front rank of all nations in literary appreciation 
and criticism. There are drawbacks to the system, 
no doubt: a narrow-minded professor, or a dog- 
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matic personality, may do harm ; but this is not a 
danger which is special to our domain ; and then, 
there are always other influences that may counter- 
act the one that is tainted with prejudice. The 
main thing remains, and the public has its choice 
among a number of select points of view ; it need 
not rely upon its own judgment for appreciation of 
literary masterpieces. 

There is another point to be emphasized : liter- 
ature is not only an intellectual discipline ; it deals 
at the same time with products of art ; it develops 
taste. Now, the culture of our aesthetic faculties 
is part of a thorough education. American in- 
stitutions of learning have recognized it by estab- 
lishing special courses in Art. But literature has 
for students one great advantage over all the 
other arts ; namely, that the artistic ideas in it are 
expressed in words, that is, in a language which is 
the primary one for most of the operations of the 
brain; while the language by which painting, 
sculpture, music express their ideas has to be first 
interpreted in words, and nothing ever guarantees 
the adequateness of the translation — in fact while 
individualism reigns supreme in these fields a final 
test is impossible. In literature alone, where 
words after all remain words, you have a solid 
ground for explanation and discussion. 

French literature shares with all other literatures 
the pedagogical advantages, first, of combining, if 
properly taught, intellectual discipline and esthetic 
training, and secondly of treating the different 
problems of life in a way that can easily be 
brought within reach of the average or untutored 
mind. The famous " clearness " of French litera- 
ture rests after all only on a process of excessive 
simplification ( — which, by the way, renders artistic 
effects much easier, one of the chief requisites of 
art being unity and simplicity). Take a play of 
Gorneille, a fable of La Fontaine, a novel of Vol- 
taire : the problem is reduced to a few factors, and 
the solution appears at once, and in fact is, accord- 
ing to the premises, very clear and very easy. 
Life, of course, is not so simple as there represented 
and the literature that has produced a Faust, 
because it is profounder and more true to reality, 
is also the more satisfactory to an adult. But the 
Frenchman, through fear of losing contact with 
concrete life, and in virtue of his irrepressible 
desire for plain logic, will always look for simple 



and palpable causes; he is reluctant to adopt 
explanations that take him out of the immediate 
world of experience and carry him into the realm 
of metaphysical causes. Common sense is his 
criterion, and this method has indeed prevented 
French writers from getting lost in inaccessible 
spheres of thought ; but at the same time it has 
prevented them frequently from going very deeply 
into a subject and from rising into regions of high 
ideals. The foregoing characterization is far from 
reflecting a mere individual appreciation ; I have, 
on the contrary, simply interpreted a general 
tradition for my special purpose. What is true of 
French literature, is true of French thought in 
general. It will be noticed that all the great 
philosophers of France, even its theologians, be- 
long to its literature, — which means that they are 
accessible to the average man. Nobody would 
dream of writing a history of French literature 
and omitting Montaigne, Rabelais, Calvin, Bossuet, 
Pascal, Diderot, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
Joseph de Maistre, Taine, etc. 

But now let us come back to our point : That 
which constitutes the inferiority of French litera- 
ture from an absolute point of view, is a great 
advantage from the educational point of view 
which we are discussing here. College students 
ought to be taught to approach problems in the 
simplest form, to deal with known quantities as 
much as possible and not with metaphysical hypo- 
theses; having known only the concrete life of 
facts, they have so far explained everything from 
that standpoint; they could not understand any 
other, at least at the beginning. And this is 
exactly what French literature can give to them 
and the reason why it is an invaluable subject of 
study in our Colleges and Universities. 

After what has been said, it will be only fair to 
add that, if French literature is frequently either 
not taught at all, or else is badly taught, one 
reason for this is that no text-books are available 
for the purpose, I mean none that treat the subject 
from a sufficiently broad point of view. It has 
been pointed out repeatedly that the object of the 
teaching of a literature of another country is, 
beside the general training, to broaden the views 
of the student in bringing him in contact with 
ideas other than those most familiar to him. This 
work of comparison need not necessarily be made 
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for him, but most certainly it must be indirectly 
suggested by a comprehensive and intelligent 
treatment of the authors studied. French litera- 
ture ought to be presented as a history of civiliza- 
tion and of the development of ideas in France 
such as are represented in the chief writers of that 
country; the literary masterpieces must be care- 
fully treated in connection with social, political 
and religious events, otherwise their meaning will 
altogether escape the student. The instructor, or 
the text-book, ought to make it a central point to 
direct the attention, in the early part of the Middle 
Ages, to the close connection that exists between 
literature and Catholicism and knighthood; then 
to the struggle of the latter with the bourgeois; 
next to the total change of ideas — not alone those 
in the language and prosody — brought about by 
the Renaissance and, followed by the gradual as- 
similation of these new ideals by the French mind, 
and their ultimate triumph in the classical litera- 
ture of the seventeenth century ; then to the inti- 
mate relations that exist between the autocratic 
procedures introduced by Richelieu and Louis XIV 
on the one hand and the theories uphold by men 
like Corneille and Bossuet on the other. He can 
then give examples which show how the corruption 
of French society in the last years of Louis XIV 
and under his successors, forced upon men's minds 
new ideas which, through Voltaire, Rousseau, the 
Encyclopedists, etc., inspired the great Revolution, 
and so forth. 

Again, it is important to connect logically the 
literary schools and movements, so that these 
changes shall appear as clear to the student's mind, 
as the social or religious changes that gave birth 
to them. These political and social facts are the 
really important facts ; namely, those which explain 
literature and belong to history ; — more important 
than literary dates, names and titles now so pitilessly 
forced upon the overloaded memory of the pupil ; 
not the facts memorized, but what he can do with 
them, is of some value and constitutes true culture 
of mind. 

Of course there are most excellent text-books in 
France that may be used : Brunetiere, Doumic, 
Lanson, Pellissier, Faguet, etc. But here another 
difficulty arises : these text-books are intended for 
a French public and French schools. Now, there 
are many facts in connection with the subject that 



can be taken for granted in France and constantly 
alluded to without further explanation ; the reader 
knows fairly well the history and geography of his 
own country, also the general social characteristics 
of a given epoch are familiar to him. 

In a foreign country one cannot rely upon such 
preparation, and therefore the use of French text- 
books presents very serious drawbacks. Unless an 
instructor is fully prepared to supply the necessary 
information, the pupil is at sea. This is so true 
that I venture to say that a good history of 
French literature for American schools ; namely, 
one taking into account the conditions and the 
preparation of the student, ought to develop most 
fully precisely those points which French text- 
books pass over most lightly. These thoughts, 
prejudices, aspirations which are innate to a 
Frenchman, are very strange to foreigners and 
must be very clearly indicated and explained to 
the latter so as to allow them to grasp fully what 
is specifically French in a writer's book. You 
may rely upon students' understanding products 
that have features in common with those of 
other countries whose literatures they have studied ; 
the classical drama, for instance, or essayists 
like Montaigne, philosophers like Descartes, the 
Encyclopedists, and many poets. But it will 
always be safe to take precautions when you deal 
with subjects that presuppose the understanding 
of a society based upon monarchical or catholic 
ideas. To an American, the famous prideuses 
will always be a priori the " Precieuses ridicules ; " 
he will at first see nothing except Moliere's 
attacks on them, refusing to consider the his- 
torical meaning of the salons of the seventeenth 
century ; here is an opportunity for an excellent 
introductory lesson that will at the same time 
broaden views and dispel prejudices. In the same 
way, the treatment of Calvin, and Bossuet or 
Pascal, will call for a careful and suggestive ex- 
planation of the religious theories prevailing in 
their epochs. Again a passionate nature like J. J. 
Rousseau needs to be thoroughly analyzed and his 
views explained by the social conditions of the 
time. I mean to say that one ought not merely to 
mention that those conditions have to be taken 
into account ; full details should be given of what 
they actually were. 
Such a history of French literature remains to 
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be written ; but we shall not get it until the in- 
structors in our Romance Departments are en- 
couraged to turn their efforts toward literature, 
until there is a demand for it. 

To create this demand really lies with the 
authorities of our Colleges and Universities. 



Albert Schinz. 



Bryn Mawr College. 



TIRSO DE MOLINA'S ..K Condenado por 
desconfiado. 

Among the almost countless plays produced by 
the Spanish dramatists of the seventeenth century, 
there are naturally not a few the authorship of 
which is doubtful. Concerning two of these — both 
long attributed to Tirso de Molina — the criticism 
of our day seems to have come to a pretty definite 
conclusion. These are El Condenado por descon- 
fiado, one of the greatest religious dramas which 
Spain has produced, and El Infanzdn de Uleseas. 

The most distinguished of Spanish critics — Sr. 
Menendez y Pelayo — has definitely assigned the 
former to Tirso de Molina, while denying to him 
the authorship of the latter, which he attributes 
to Lope de Vega, and which he has included in 
the Spanish Academy's edition of Lope, now being 
edited by him. 

It is only the first of these plays which interests 
us here, as it is the one that has been chosen by 
Sr. Menendez Pidal, the foremost of the younger 
Spanish scholars, for his discurso l on the occasion 
of his reception into the Spanish Academy. Sr. 
Menendez Pidal never once questions the author- 
ship of this famous play, accepting for definitive 
the judgment of his former teacher ; and this will 
doubtless be the judgment of posterity. But the 
question was not finally decided without long 
discussion, for the evidence was wholly internal, 
as to whether the conception, the style, the manner 
and phraseology were Tirso's, or of some other of 
the great dramatists of the period. And a few 
words concerning this discussion may not be super- 

1 Diseursos leidos ante La Real Aeademia EspaHola en la 
recepeidn publico, de D. Ramdn Menindez Pidal el 19 de 
Oetubre de 1908. The conteslacitin is by Sr. Menendez y 
Pelayo. 



fluous. Over half a century ago, D. Augustin 
Duran seems to have had no doubt as to the 
authorship of El Condenado, and ascribed the 
play to Tirso de Molina. His admirable exdmen 
of the drama will be found in the Appendix to 
the volume of Tirso's plays which Hartzenbusch 
edited for the Biblioteca de Autores EspafLoles 
(p. 720) ; and as early as 1842 Hartzenbusch had 
also included El Condenado in his Teatro escogido 
de Fr. Gabriel TeUez, conoeido con el nombre de 
Maestro Tirso de Molina, Madrid, 1839-1842 ; but, 
as if somewhat doubtful of its authenticity, only 
printed it as the last play in the eleventh volume of 
the collection, which also contains the exdmen of 
Duran. 

In 1893, Sr. Cotarelo y Mori, in his excellent 
little work : Tirso de Molina : Investigaciones bio- 
bibliogrdficas, resumed the discussion of the cele- 
brated drama, characterizing it as : " el drama mas 
notable de toda la coleccidn [de Tirso'], y aun de los 
mejores del teatro espanol" (p. 102). He shows 
that the authorship of El Condenado is involved 
in doubt from the very beginning. The play was 
first published at Madrid, in 1635, in the Segunda 
Parte of Tirso's Comedias. In the dedication of 
this volume Tirso says: .... "of these twelve 
comedias I dedicate four, which are mine, in my 
name, and in that of the owners of the other eight 
(I do not know by what misfortune of theirs, being 
children of such illustrious fathers, they were cast 
at my door), those which remain." Hartzenbusch 
had long since decided that three of the four plays 
of Tirso in this volume are : Amor y Cehs hacen 
Diseretos, Por el Sdtano y el Torno and Esto si que 
es negoeiar. The question was as to the fourth, — 
was it El Condenado t Sr. Cotarelo again calls 
attention to the absolute similarity of a passage in 
El Condenado (Act. u., Sc. ni), and one in Lope's 
El Bemedio en la Desdieha, (Act. t, Sc. ix). 
Here, irrespective of the printed dates of the 
plays, — which favor Lope — there will hardly be 
any doubt that the latter was not the plagiarist, for 
such verses were easier for Lope to compose than 
to copy. Sr. Cotarelo concludes his examination 
by saying that at least the plan and many of the 
scenes of El Condenado are by Tirso de Molina, 
but that in all probability the play passed through 
the hands of that poor scapegoat, who has had so 
many literary crimes laid to his door,— Andrea 



